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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 499. ] 

About this time we had a meeting at Beltur- 
bet, and the Lord’s power and presence were 
with us; but the provost of the town was an 
envious man, who came with some rude people, 
broke up our meeting and took us to prison, 
both men and women. We were all night ina 
very cold place, the women were mostly pinched 
with cold, it being frost and snow. The next 
morning he set all the other Friends at liberty, 
but me, he put me in the stocks in the market 
place, and people gathered about where I had 
an opportunity to preach the truth to them, 
which they heard with soberness, were tender 
and reflected much upon the provost for abu- 


sing us. 

Robert Wardell then, being but a boy, told 
the provost he had set a better man than him- 
self in the stocks, and there was a time when 
such as he durst not meddle with me: where- 
fore the provost took him, and set him in the 
stocks by me; but his father soon heard of it, 
and threatened the provost with the law; for 
he was then master of the store, there being a 
— of soldiers there, so that Robert War- 

was soon taken out of the stocks, who being 
convinced, kept to truth and with Friends, af- 
terwards became a serviceable man for truth, 
and a preacher of it. 

The people were much dissatisfied with the 
provost; so he sent his officer to let me loose, 
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“TARE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFE.” 
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| who opened the stocks and bid me take out my 
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leg, for I might go my way. I told him I had 
been grossly abused, and made a public specta- 
cle to the people, as though I had done some 
great offence, but was not convicted of the 
breach of any law; so let the provost come 
himself and take me out, for he put me in: 
The provost came and opened the stocks, bid- 
ding me take out my leg; I told him, no, for 
he had made me a spectacle to the people, and 
I knew no law that I had broken ; but let him 
take out my leg that put itin. Upon which 
he opened the stocks with one hand, and took 
my leg out with the other. His name» was 
Richard West. * 

At this time Oliver Cromwell had put forth 
a declaration, that such should be protected in 
their religion, as owned God the creator of all 
things, and Christ Jesus the Saviour of man, 
and the scriptures, and several other things 
mentioned therein. So the governor of that 
garrison, with the officers and chief men in the 
town, and abundance of people with them, that 
filled the court-house, would try us. by the de- 
claration, whether we and our religion were 
under Oliver’s protection or not; the provost 
was there, and I was sent for in. The clerk of 
the garrison, who was then a Baptist, but after- 
wards a Friend, read the declaration, and I was 
called toanswer to the particulars. I answered 
them so, that the governor and they with him 

their judgment, that we were under 

cetibay and our religion was to be grinded. 
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Then I called aloud, that they would bear| peace, it was ashame for them to suffer us to 
witness, how long we had been imprisoned ille-] be so abused; sayigig, the time would a 
gally, and that I sat in the market place in the| that they would Cd to shelter under 
stocks wrongfully, and that tie law provided| wings. The rumor soon went among the Bap- 
reparation in such cases. Several of the chief’ tists, and also to the court at Dublin, that cap- 
of them offered to be evidence, if we would take | tain Morris was turned r: whereupon 
the advantage of the law against the provost. He | he was removed with his co southward. 
was quite dashed and looked very pale. The | Not long after he was sent for to Dublin, to ap- 
governor came from his seat and took me by | pear before the general and chief officers, many 
the hand, saying, he was sorry that I and my|of whom were Baptists. He was examined 
friends were so abused; and did assure me he| about his being turned Quaker, which he did 
had no hand mw it. I asked him, who he was? | not deny, but confessed our faith and prinei- 
He said he was the governor of that garrison. | ples, and at that time was discharged from his 
I asked him, where he had been those two days, | command, because he was a Quaker. He was 
that he did not appear with his band of soldiers | a worthy, a wise man, had a testimony in our 
to appease the uproar; for I had read in the | meetings, and died in the faith of Jesus. I 
Scriptures, that at Jerusalem, when there was | was at Dublin at that time when they took his 
an uproar on the like account, the governor| command from him. He would often say, that 
came with a band of soldiers, and rescued Paul | I was a great help and strength to him in the 
from them, and appeased the uproar; and was | truth. 
it.not a shame for him, that a heathen should| Now our meetings increased, and our suffer- 
outdo him who professed to be a Christian? | ings also increased; but Friends being inno- 
He was a Baptist, and so were several who were | cent, were faithful to keep up truth’s testimony 
in authority thereabouts. My spirit was borne | punctually and faithfully: so that truth gained 
up in the power of the Lord, as upon the wings of | ground. Now our landlord, Kempston, would 
an eagle that day ; truth’s testimony was over all | not confirm our leases according to covenant, 
their heads, and my heart was filled with joy | but would impose several things on us, which 
and praises to the Lord: many were convinced | Friends would not submit to; so that several 
that day, and several of them received the | Friends left his lands, and removed with their 
truth, and abode in it. families towards Mountmelick ; but some abode 

There was one William Parker, a preacher | there longer, and kept up a meeting for divine 
among the Baptists, who had opposed me | worship twice in the week. 
strongly at a court a little before this ; his wife (To be continued.) 
was a Friend, eonvinced in England, and she 
was a prisoner with us. They lived then in the 
country, and his wife not coming home, in the | T#E PRINCIPLE OF THE SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 
morning he came to look for her, and finding BY FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
me sitting in the stocks in the cold winter, in “ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for what- 
the open market place, he was smitten to the| soever a man soweth that shalt he also reap. For 
heart. After I had done with them all I was | he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
at liberty, and came to Friends with my heart | corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, sball 
full of joy: the said Parker was with Friends, of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” —Gal. vi. 7, 8. 
so Lasked him, what he thought of his breth-| There is a close analogy between the world of 
ren @ suffer us to be thus used, and they chief | nature and the world of spirit. They bear the 
in command in that place? He answered with | impress of the same hand; and hence the prin- 
tears in his eyes, he was ashamed of them, that} ciples of nature and its laws are the types and 
had been so long professing and fighting for con- | shadows of the Invisible. Just as two books. 
science, now to suffer conscience to be trodden | though on different subjects, proceeding from 
in the dirt. He went to them no more, but | the same pen, manifest indications of the thought 
came to our meetings, taking up the cross of | of one mind, so the world’s visible and invisible 
Christ. He became an honest, zealous man for | are two books, written by the same finger, and 
truth, having a public testimony in meetings, | governed by the same idea. Or, rather, they 
and died in the true faith which Jesus is the | are but one book, separated into two, only by the 

author of. | narrow range of our ken. For it is impossible 
There was also one William Morris, an elder | to study the universe at all without perceiving 
among the Baptists in great repute, captain of | that it is one system. Begin with what science 
a company, justice of the peace, commissioner | you will, as soon as you get beyond the rudi- 
of the revenues, chief treasurer in that quarter ; | ments you are constrained to associate it with 
also chief governor of three garrisons, to whom | another. ‘ 
the news of this day’s work was soon carried;| You cannot study agriculture long without 
whereat he was much troubled in mind, and | finding that it absorbs into itself meteorology and 
told the messenger, who was a justice of the | chemistry; sciences run into one another till you 
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get the “connection of the sciences;” and you] one enjoyed by our animal being, the other felt 


begin to learn that one Diyine Idea connects 
the whole in one system of perfect order. 

It was upon this principle that Christ taught. 
Truths come forth from his lips not stated sim- 
ply on authority, but based on the analogy of 
the universe. ..His human mind in perfect ana- 
logy with the Divine mind with which it mixed, 
discerned the connection of things, and read 
the eternal will in the simplest laws of nature. 
For instance, if it were a question whether God 
would give His Spirit to them that asked, it was 
not replied to by a truth revealed on His au- 
thority; the answer was derived from facts 
lying open to all men’s observations. “ Behold 
the fowls of the air,’”—“ behold the lilies of the 
field,’—learn from them the answer to your 
question. A principle was there. God sup- 
plies the wants which he has created. He feeds 
the ravens; He clothes the lilies; He will feed 
with His Spirit the craving spirits of . 
dren. 

It was on this principle of analogy that St. 
Paul taught in this text. He tells us that there 
is a law in nature according to which suc- 
cess is proportioned to the labor spent upon the 
work. In kind and in degree—success is at- 
tained in kind; for example, he who has sowed 
his field with beechmast does not receive a plan- 
tation of oak ; years spent on agriculture do not 
qualify a man to be an orator, but they make 
him a skilful farmer. Success, again, is pro- 
portioned to labor in degree; because, ordinarily, 
as is the amount of seed sown so is the harvest: 
He who studies much will know more than he | 
who studies little. In almost all departments 
it is “the diligent hand which maketh rich.” 

« The keen eye of Paul discerned this princi- 
ple reaching far beyond what is seen, into the 
spiritual realm which is unseen! As tare seed 
comes up tares, and wheat seed wheat, and as 
the crop in both cases is proportioned to two 
conditions, the labor and the quantity committed 
to the ground,—so in things spiritual, too, 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. Not something else, but “that.” The 
proportion holds in kind; it holds too in degree, 
in spiritual things as well as natural. “He 
which soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparing- 
ly; and he which soweth bountifully, shall reap 
also bountifully.” If we could understand and 
rightly expound that principle, we should be 
saved from much of the disappointment and sur- 
prise which come from extravagant and un- 
reasonable expectations. I shall try first to elu- 
cidate the principle which these verses contain, 
Pin then examine the two branches of the prin- 
ciple. 

The principle is this: ‘“ God is not mocked : 
for whatsoever aman soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’ 

There are two kinds of good possible to men— 


, 4 


and appreciated by our spirits. Every 
understands more or less, the difference between 

these two: betwen prosperity and well doing; 

between indulgence and nobleness; between 

comfort and inward peace; between pleasure 

and striving after perfection; between happi-- 
ness and blessedness. These two kinds of har- 

vests and the labor necessary for them respec- 

tively is of very different kinds. The labor 

which procures the harvest of the one has no 

tendency to secure the other. 

We will not depreciate the advantages of this 
world ; it is foolish and unreal to do so. Com- 
fort, affluence, success, freedom from care, rank, 
station,—these are in their way real goods: 
only the labor bestowed upon them does not 
procure one single blessing that is spiritual. 

On the other hand, the seed which is sown 
for a spiritual harvest has no tendency whatever 
to procure temporal well-being. Let us see 
what are the laws of the sowing and reaping in 
this department, Christ has declared them: 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” ‘Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled” (with righteousness.) “Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
You observe,—the beatific vision of the ighty 
—fulness of righteousness—e > is 
nothing earthly—spiritual ritual 
labor. It is not said that the'p heart shall 
be made rich; nor that they who hunger after 
goodness shall be filled with bread-; nor that 
they who mourn shall arise in life and obtain dis- 
tinction. Each department has its own appro- 
priate harvest, reserved exclusively for its own 
method of sowing. 

Every thing in this world has its price; and 
the price buys that, aot something else. Every 
harvest demands its own preparation, and that 
preparation will not produce another sort of 
harvest. 

Nowthe mistakes men make, and the €Riav. 
gant expectations in which they indulge, are 
these. They sow for earth and expect to win 
spiritual blessings; or, they sow to the spirit, and 
then wonder that they have not a harvest of the 
good things of earth. In each case théy-com- 
plain, what have I done to be treated so? 4 

The unreasonableness of all this appears the 
moment we have understood the conditions con- 
tained in this principle, “‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

It is a common thing to hear sentimental 
wonderings about the unfairness of the distribu- 
tion of things here. The unprincipled get on 
in life; the saints are kept back. The riches 
and rewards of life fall to the lot of the unde- 
serving. The rich man has his good things, 
and Lazarus his evil things. Whereupon it is 
taken for granted that there must be a future 
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life to make this fair; that if there were none, 
the constitution of this world would be unjust. 
That is, because a man who has sown to the 
spirit does not reap to the flesh here, he will 
hereafter: that the meed of well-doing must be, 
somewhere in the universe, the same kind of 
recompense which the rewards of the unprinci- 
pled were here, comfort, abundance, physical 
enjoyment, or else all is wrong. 

But if you look into it the balance is perfectly 
adjusted even here. God has made this world 


much better than you or I could make it. Every- 
thing reaps its own harvest, every act has its 
own reward, And before you covet the enjoy- 
ment which another possesses, you must first 
calculate the cost at which it was procured. 


Religious men in every profession are sur- 
prised to find that many of its avenues are 
closed to them. The conscientious churchman 
eomplains that his delicate scruples, or his bold 
truthfulness stand in the way of his preferment : 
while another man who conquers his scruples, 
or softens the eye of truth, rises, and sits down 
a mitred peer in Parliament. The honorable 
lawyer feels that his practice is limited, while 
the unprincipled practitioner receives all he 
loses; and the Christian physician feels sore 
and iving that charlatanism succeeds 
in ment, or, if not charlatanism, 
at le ity and courtly manners take 
the place t ue to superior knowledge. 
Let such men take comfort, and judge fairly. 
Popularity is one of the things of an earthly 
harvest, for which earthly qualifications are re- 
quired. I say not always dishonorable qualifi- 
cations; but a certain flexibility of disposition, 
—a certain courtly willingness to sink obnoxious 
truths, and adapt ourselves to the prejudices of 
the mind of others,—a certain adroitness at 
catching the tone of those with whom we are. 
Without some of these things no man can be 
pop in any profession. But you have re- 
sok be a liver, a doer, a champion of the 
truth: Your ambition is to be pure in the 
last recesses of the mind. You have your re- 
ward: a soul upright and manly; a fearless 
bearing that dreads to look no man in the face; 
a willingness to let men search you through and 
through, and defy them to see any difference 
between what you seem and what you are. 
Now, your price is dislike. The price of being 
true is the cross. The warrior of the truth 
must not expect success. What have you to do 
with popularity? Sow for it, and you will have 
it. But, if you wish for it, or wish for peace, 

u have mistaken your calling; you must not 
[ a teacher of the truth; you must not cut 

rejudice against the grain; you must leave 
eiail, legal, theological truth to harder and 
nobler mem, who are willing to take the martyr’s 
cross and Wh the martyr’s crown. This is the 
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mistake men make. They expect both harvests, 
paying only one price. They would be blessed 
with goodness and rity at once. They 
would have that on which they bestowed no 
labor. They take sinful pleasure, and think it 
rer that they must pay for it in agony— 
souls deteriorated. They w monopolize 
heaven in their souls, and the ’s prizes at 
the same time. This is to expect to come back, 
like Joseph’s brethren, from the land of plenty, 
with the corn in their sack’s mouths. No, no; 
it will not do. “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked.” Reap what you have sown. If you 
sow the wind, do not complain if your harvest 
is the whirlwind. If you sow to the spirit, be 
content with a spiritual reward—invisible— 
within—more life and higher life. 
(To be continued.) 


It has been suggested that the re-publication 
of lowing memorial and letter written im 
1810) Might be useful and interesting at the 
present time. It is from the 7th vol. of “ Friends’ 
Miscellany.” 


MEMORIAL OF FRIENDS TO THE VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE. 


From information received, it appears that 
the following memorial was presented to the 
legislature of Virginia, and read: soon after 
which, the house adjourned on account of din. 
ner. A little while before the members assem- 
bled at the next sitting, the committee of Friends 
who presented it met in the lobby, and were in 
waiting. An eminent lawyer by the name of 
Hay entered, and seeing them, politely ad- 
dressed one of the Friends with whom he had 
some acquaintance after this manner—“ Do you 
not think, sir, that your request to be released 
from bearing your part in common with your 
fellow citizens, in supporting the State, is a lit- 
tle unreasonable?” Benjamin Bates, one of 
the committee, perceiving that the sagacious 
lawyer was more than a match, in argument, 
for the Friend with whom be was engaged, ju- 
diciously drew his attention by a question which 
he proposed. The conversation soon became 


confined between Hay and Benjamin Bates, and 9) 


proved so very interesting, that every member ~ 
of the legislature, in approaching the hall, 7% 
stopped to listen. 5 
After some time, whispers were heard among 
the heretofore si/ent, though crowded auditory ; 
such as “ the old Quaker is too many for Mr. 
Hay’”—“ I never knew Mr. Hay beat until now, 


&c. Those whispers were heard by. Hay, an@ 7g 


the fact, that he had a very powerful antagonist. 
was evidently felt. To escape the dilemma: i. 
which seemed to threaten him, he thus ad- 7F. - 
dressed his opponent: “Mr. Bates, some of © 

your arguments are quite new to meg aad that 





: 


* Fegard with which the legislature will 


© 
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I may have an opportunity to consider them 
more at leisure, I will thank youto throw them 
@ paper.” This request produced the letter 
annexed to the memorial. 

Hay William Wirt were attending the 
legislature, and’ lodged in the same room. After 
Hay had received the letter, on retiring to their 
chamber, he presented it to William Wirt. 
When he had perused it, he asked Hay what 
he designed to do with this letter. Hay said, 
“T have not yet made up my mind on the sub- 
ject.” Wirt then said, “ I know what J should 
do with it.” “What would you do with it?” 


said Hay. Wirt replied, “ Pocket it—for it is, 


unanswerable.” It would seem that Hay adopt- 
ed this conclusion, for Benjamin Bates received 
no answer. 
To the Dngislature b? Virginian? *~ 
The Memorial and Petition of the Religious 
Society of Friends, (commonly called Quakers, ) 
oe shew,— 
your memorialists, estimating igh 
i8- 
posed to consider every subject affecting the 
principles of civil or religious libery, beg 


@ Rave to solicit your attention to the militia laws 


‘ 
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Your Memorialists, in common with every vir- 
tuous citizen, would disclaim any exemption, 
under the color of religious liberty, from the 
universal obligations of moral duty» But the 
law of 1785, in making “ overt acts” of an in- 
jurious nature the limit of the privilege, and 
the criterion of its abuse, removes all danger to 
the community. Any encroachment on the 
rights of others, or violation of the moral law; 
under pretence of liberty of conscience, would 
immediately betray its own guilt and hypocrisy, 
and afford a legitimate cause for the interposi- 
tion of the civil authority. 

These considerations are suggested, as appli- 
cable to the case which is now submitted to the 
wisdom and justice ‘of the legislature. 

Your Memorialists are Christians ;-and im 
pressed with the firm conviction, that war is 
forbidden under the gospel, they cannot bear 
arms. To require it under legal penalties, is to 
reduce them to the alternative of refusing a com- 
pliance with the laws of their country, or of vi- 
olating what they most solemnly believe is, ta 
them, a law of God, clothed with the most awful 
sanctions. 

Your Memorialists plead no new doctrines, 


‘@ this commonwealth, and to the incompatibili- | they set up no novel pretensions. They ask 


which sometimes results between the requi- 
sitions of the law, and the obligations of reli- 
gious duty. 

In this enlightened age and country, and be- 
fore this legislature, your memorialists conceive 


permission, only to practice the préecépte of 
Jesus Christ—to adhere to the princr ‘ich 
prevailed through the first 

Christian dispensation, which, 

every subsequent age hav 


it unnecessary to urge the unalienable rights of , which their predecessors 


conscience, or to adduce any arguments to show 
that the relations between man and his Creator, 
neither can, nor ought to be, prescribed or con- 
trolled by any human authority. It is unneces- 
sary, because the propsition is self-evident, and 
especially because it is one of the fundamental 
principles; upon which the civil and political in- 
stitutions of this country are established. This 
principle is recognized in the bill of rights; it 
is confirmed by the law of 1785, passed in the 
enlightened and liberal spirit of that instrument; 


. and the State itself, by its convention which 


ratified the federal constitution, expressly de- 
elared, that “the liberty of conscience cannot 
be cancelled, abridged, restrained, or modified 
by any authority of the United States.” The 
free exercise of religion, therefore, is not mere- 
ly tolerated ; it is declared in the most solemn 
form, it is confirmed in the most explicit man- 
ner. 

But the liberty of conscience, your Memori- 
alists conceive, cannot be restricted to the mere 


4 liberty of thinking, or to the silent and unseen 
\ modi ifications of religious opinion. Religion 


-has duties to be performed, and it points out 


7 “offences to “be avoided ; its free exercise must 
 *thetefore 


TDS ite di 


consist in an active compliance with 
enforced by no legal compulsion, 
restrained by, no legal impediment. 


have been known as a religious society, ae 
various forms of government, and through suf- 
fering imposed by rigorous and persecuting laws, 
have uniformly supported. . 

It is true that in the lapse of time the spirit 
of persecution has faded before the lights of 


truth. Our own country, as already stated, has. 


been particularly distinguished for maintainin 

the principles of civil and religious liberty, an 

for rejecting those of coercive law and religious 
intolerance. The very grievance to whieh we 
now solicit your attention, has been 
ledged and redressed. . -A legislature, composed 
of enlightened statesmen and sages, who had 
assisted in establishing the chartered rights of 
America, who had seen the principles which 
your Memorialists maintain, tested through the 
revolutionary war, convinced, it is believed, of 
their sincerity, and of the justice of their claim, 
exempted them from the obligation to bear arms 
and from ceftain fines and penalties which had 
been imposed on their non-compliance with mil- 
itary requisitions. But the laws are changed. 
They now require that your Memorialists, not- 
withstanding the insuperable objection of their 
religious scruples, should be trained to arms. 
Their refusal subjects them to fines, which, 
within certain limitations, are fixed at the dis- 
cretion of the courts martial, and begpme in nu- 


w 
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merous instances extremely oppressive. Nor is 
this all: your Memorialists conceive that the 
voluntary payment of a fine imposed on them for 
adhering to their religious duty, or the receiv- 
ing of surplus money arising from the sale of 
their property, seized for the satisfying of these 


“™ demands, would be to acknowledge a delinquen- 


ey which they cannot admit, and to become 
parties in a traffic or commutation of their prin- 
ciples. Hence also considerable loss is sus- 
tained.—And notwithstanding your Memorial- 
ists may acknowledge-that many officers of the 
government in these cases manifest great re- 
luctance, and execute their trust with a scrupu- 
lous regard to the interest of the sufferers ; yet 
there are other instances, in’ which wanton dep- 
redations are made on the property of individuals. 

Your Memorialists are aware that it may be 
said that the law does not discriminate between 
them and others, and that they ought equally to 
support the public burdens, and yield their ser- 
vices to the exigencies of the State. This ob- 
jection supposes that a general law cannot have 
a partial or unequal operation. It supposes, too, 
that what may be deemed a national concern, 
may supersede the chartered rights and privi- 
leges of the people. But your Memorialists can- 
not suppose that these principles, which indeed 

er than the maxims of tyranny, will 
J ly adopted or acted upon by 
one member of the commu- 
is his duty to fight, and to 
his country, and if another 
believe that he is prohibited by Divine command 
from planning the destruction or shedding the 
blood of his fellow-creatures ; the question, as 
it relates to the present subject, is not which, or 
whether either is wrong, but whether a law com- 
manding both to take arms, would not operate 
-unequally, and violate the rights of conscience ? 
It would operate unequally, because it does not 
discriminate— because to the conscience of the 
one it would enjoin the performance of a duty ; 
to that of the other, the commission of a crime. 
It would violate the liberty of conscience, be- 
cause it would compel under pains and penal- 
ties the performance of an act, which is believed 
offensive to the Divine Being. Human author- 
ity cannot, like the Great Searcher of hearts, 
try the spirits of men respecting truth and error; 
it cannot remit the penalties of sin, or control 
the convictions of the heart ; and therefore, in 
this country at least, the liberty of conscience is 
wisely placed beyond the sphere of legislation, 
and protected from the encroachment of any 
power in the government. 

It may be recollected too, that in every nation 
of the civilized world where this Society is 
found, they profess and maintain the same prin- 
ciples. That no hope of reward, no dread of 
punishment, nor confiscations, imprisonments, 
or death, wauld induce them to bear arms against 
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their country, or in any other cause whatever, 
and that every attempt to coerce them would 
result on the one side, in the triumph of prin- 
ciple, however severely tested, and in unayail- 
ing persecution on the other. 

While it is therefore evident that the osten- 
sible object of the law, or training them toarms, 
cannot be effected, and it is presumed from the 
general notoriety of their principles, that it is 
not even expected to be attained—while your 
Memorialists believe that the principles they 
hold can in no sense prove injurious to the com- 
munity, and are persuaded that this legislature 
would disclaim the idea of raising revenue by 
laws inflicting fines on the free exercise of con- 
science—they trust that a privilege conferred 
by the Supreme Being, and by the highest au- 
thority in this —_— declared to be sagred and 
inviolable, may be safely expected from its jus- 
tice and liberality. They therefore respectfully 
petition, that the laws imposing military requi- 
sitions and penalties for non-compliance, may be 
co d as they respect your petitioners, an 
such relief afforded as to the wisdom of the 
legislature shall seem just and necessary. * _ 

Signed by order and on behalf of a méeti 
of the representatives of the aforesaid Societ 
held in Dinwiddie county, the 17th of the 11th 
month, 1810, by 

BENJAMIN BATES, 
Clerk at the time. 


(To be continued.) 


——~en——____ 
THE POWER OF GOD. 


Were the attribute of God’s power made the 
foundation of our prayers, it would’ impart en- 
largement to our petitions, vigor to our plead- 
ings, and life to our expectations. In asking 
for temporal mercies, or for spiritual, “ He is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think ;” “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof;” ‘The silver and 
gold are his;” “ Promotion cometh not from 
man ;” “ God is the judge, he putteth down one 
and setteth up another.” All nature obeys his 
command ; all gifts are at his disposal; the 
hearts of men are in his hands, to turn whither- 
soever he will; the dispensations of providence 
are simply the working out of his purposes; 
with him are the issues of life and of death ; 
the angelic host wait his directions and do his 
pleasure. From the minutest atom, from the 
very hairs of the heads of his people, or the 
sparrow that falleth to the ground, tothe worlds 
that roll in space, and the cherubim and sera- 
phim that surround the throne, all is subject to; 


and all is controlled and directed by, the Al- 4 


mighty God. The same Almighty One can 


break the stony heart, can cause the tearé of*) 
penitence to flow, can make pure as snow souls © 


defiled with sins red as crimson. With him is 
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the residue of the Spirit; he can open the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour down blessings greater 
than we know how to receive.—Christian Ob- 
server. 


INFLUENCE OF A Hoty Lire—There is an 
energy of moral suasion in a good man’s life 
passing the highest efforts of the orator’s genius. 

he geen but silent beauty of holiness speaks 
more eloquently of God and duty than the 
tongues of men and angels. Let parents re- 
member this. The best inheritance a parent 
can bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, 
a legacy of hallowed remembrances and associa- 
tions. The beauty of holiness beaming through 
the life of a loved relative or friend is more ef- 
fectual to strengthen such as do stand in vir- 
tue’s ways and raise up those that are bowed 
down, than precept, command, entreaty, or 
warning. Christianity itself, I believe, owes by 
far the greater part of its moral power, not to 
the precepts and parables of Jesus Christ, but 
to his own character. The beauty of that holi- 
ness which is enshrined in the four biographies 
of the Man of Nazareth, has done more, and 
will do more to regenerate the world, than all 
other agencies put together. It has done more 
to spread his religion in the world, than all 
that has ever been preached or written on the 
evidences of Christianity.— Chalmers. 


From the Independent. 
SALUTATIONS TO CHILDREN. 
BY ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


As I was preparing to leave the house the 
other day, my little two-years-old girl came run- 
ning to me, and turning up a rosy and dimpled 
cheek, said, “ J think you had better kiss me, 

a.” Of course I kissed not only the up- 
turned cheek, but about every square inch of 
her face upon which a kiss could be planted. 
Passing into the street, I walked along, with 
her voice, soft and musical as the notes of a 
bird, lingering in my ears, and repeating over 
and over the words, “I think you had better 
kiss me, papa.” This incident—so unimportant 
in itself that perhaps I ought to apologize to 
your readers for referring to it—has served to 
remind me of our obligations to our children, 
and of their claim not only to our love, but also 
to its frequent and appropriate manifestation. 
And they begin very early in life to plead 
for the recognition of this claim. Some peo- 
ple ridicule the terms of endearment in which 
mothers address their infant children. And 

-fidiculous enough this motherly small talk, no 
doubt, sounds to those whose hearts have never 
thrilled with parental love. But to one who 
understands the significance of these simple 
words, they are eloquent and beautiful. The 
babe that nestles in its mother’s bosom, or that 
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lies in its cradle cooing like a turtle dove, is 
saying in the only language it is capable of 
using, ‘“ Mother, think you bad better kiss 
me—or do something else to show how much 
you love me.” He who can coldly criticise and 
ridicule a mother for the manner in which her 
heart responds to these appeals, is just the man 
to shoot a parent bird as she cowers over her 
callow brood, or to commit any other meanness. 
The hearts of children yearn for sympathy and 
affection, and turn to their parents to receive it 
as naturally as the flowers turn to the sunshine. 
This little girl of mine knows nothing of the 
unweary love that watches over her day and 
night, and rejoices to make sacrifices for her 
welfare ; but she does know how to appreciate 
a kiss from her father, or words of endearment 
from her mother. One’s heart aches for the 
children who, when they look to their parents 
for bread, receive only a stone. It is not 
enough that our children have food and clo- 
thing, and an opportunity to attend church and 
school, they often need to be soothed and 
strengthened by assurances of our love and con- 
fidence ; and parents who are wise and consid- 
erate will not forget this in the management of 
their families. 

Your boy comes in from school with a cloud 
upon his usually “bright and sunshiny” face. 
He is getting his first real vie 
side of human nature, and ‘ 
and disheartens him. A c 
ing teacher has upbraided ; 
which he is not guilty, or school companions 
have derided him for adhering to the prin- 
ciples in which you have educated him with 
diligent and painstaking care. It is just the 
time for you to take that boy to your heart and 
kiss him. Let him lean his head upon your bo- 
som and tell you all that he feels. You have now 
an opportunity to speak the word that may, with 
God’s blessing, “confirm him in goodness and 
bring him to everlasting life.” Far be it from 
me to encourage any neglect of family disci- 
pline. Iam so old-fashioned as to have faith 
not only in words of reproof, but also in Solo- 
mon’s rod of correction. I have yet to see the 
first family of children in which it is not some- 
times needed. If a child is refractory and ob- 
stinate, you must bring him to terms, nor let 
your soul spare for his erying. But there are 
a thousand instances where kisses are better 
than blows in the government of a family. Af- 
ter years of observation, I am clearly of the 
opinion that a stern and exacting father is often 
credited with having conferred benefits on his 
children, which are mainly due to the influence 
of a kind and gentle mother. Many of the 
faults of children result from ignorance and in- 
consideration, and are to be treated tenderly and 
in the spirit of Him who did not break a bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax. gud as soon 
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ag there is evidence of genuine penitence for 
the wrong done, there should be prompt and 
hearty forgiveness. Some parents have a way 
of repelling their children, and treating them 
with coldness and suspicion after an offence has 
been considered and disposed of. The prac- 
» tice is essentially cruel, and most pernicious in 
‘its results. When the prodigal son was yeta 
great way off, the father saw him, and had com- 
pasion, and ran and fell on his neck, and kissed 

im ;—and when our Heavenly Father forgives 
our sins, he casts them behind his back and re- 
members them no more. How many boys who 
have gone to swift destruction might have been 
saved by words of encouragement and timely 
kisses of forgiveness. O, parents! let no bar- 
riers of distrust grow up between yourselves and 
your children. Keep bright every link of the 
golden chain that binds your hearts together. 
When a little one comes to you, saying by word 
or deed, “I think you had better kiss me,”’ act 
on the suggestion at once, and let the kissing 
be done not perfunctorily, but in a manner to 
show that your heart is in it. There is no dan- 
ger that your children will get an impression 
that you love them more than you really do; 
and the remembrance of your ardent and tender 
affection will crown them with benedictions 
after you are in your grave. But there are 
others Sie: our children who have a right to 
expect yshow that we lovethem. I do not 
plead fi Fnitin displays of affection, 
nor for the ion of the “holy kiss” to 
the place it held in the time of the apostles. 
Our hearts are not to be carried in our hands, 
or worn upon our sleeves. But on the other 
hand, love for a mother, or wife, or sister, is not 
a thing to be ashamed of, nor are we to act ina 
manner that seems to say that we are ashamed 
of it. More than this, affections that are con- 
stantly repressed must lose their freshness and 
power, if they do not perish outright. 

It is natural that the mouth should speak out 
of the abundance of the heart. There is a 
great fault in this matter among many married 
people—especially on the part of husbands. 

t a change marriage makes with many men 
in this regard! Here is one who was all devotion 
to the girl he loved only a few years ago. But 
all is changed now. He provides his wife with 
the comforts of life, and treats her with respect; 
but his bearing towards her is reserved, and 
coldly formal. He is so full of business that he 
hardly finds time to kiss his children, or to re- 
peat in the ears of his wife the tender words he 
was once so fond of uttering. He takes it for 
granted that she will understand that he loves 
her, or at least that he regards her as an excel- 
lent wife and mother. This man does not in- 
tend to treat his wife unkindly, but he is a poor 
specimen of a husband, and fails utterly to keep 
in its spirit ee true intent the vow by which 


he bound himself to love, comfort and honor his 
wife so long as they both should live. These 
severely practical men, out of whom the world 
has sucked all sentiment and poetry, till, they 
are as prosaic as a multiplication table, are the 
cause of a great deal of suffering, and have 
many sins to answer for. Many a wife who has 
such a husband is heartsick, and finds it impos- 
sible to restrain her tears 
“ As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ lang syne.” 

If you, my reader, are the husband of* one of 
these wronged and suffering women, amend 
your ways, I entreat you, and bring forth works 
meet for repentance. Embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to sit down with your wife and talk over 
by-gone days—the blessed time 

‘“ Of morning life and morning love, 

The lightsome days and lang, 


When hinnied hopes around your hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang.” 


You can hardly do this and not be led to feel, 
and to say that your first love has not declined 
nor grown cool. Such an avowal will do you 
good, and your words will fall upon the heart 
of your best eafthly friend “like rain upon the 
mown grass, as the showers that water the 
earth.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1862. " 


Free Lasor in Sourn Carorina.—Our 
readers are aware that the experiment of culti- 
vating cotton, corn and other provisions by free 
labor, on that rich and fertile portion of the 
seaboard called the Sea Islands, is being tried 
on a sufficiently large scale to test its practica- 
bility, perhaps for the whole of the Southern 
States. Should the intention of our govern- 
ment be carried out, and the millions of bond- 
men throughout the South become possessed of 
their natural right to liberty, it will undoubt- 
edly become one of the greatest economical and 
philanthropic questions of the age, how to in- 
duct them most successfully into their new 
estate, and to develop those energies which 
have so long been latent through the degrading 
influences of slavery. Industry is the true and 
natural groundwork of prosperity; and by a peo- 
ple subjected through generations to coercive 
and exacting requirements without the stimu- 
lus of self interest, there is, perhaps, no reason 
to expect that it can be learned at once. The 
springs of enterprise and thrift which begin to 
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operate from early life in the free born will be 
first set in motion in the emancipated slaves 
when they realize their legally prescribed title 
to the fruits of their toil and the duty and ne- 
cesity of self maintenance. Many have doubted 
whether for some generations these ideas could 
be rightly adjusted in the mind of the degraded 
slave, and have thence regarded his immediate 
emancipation as unsafe and impracticable. 
Others have trusted more to the adaptability of 
human nature to improved conditions, and be- 
lieved more in the expediency of doing justice ; 
this has been one of the most prominent sub- 
jects of speculation connected with the great 
slavery question which has agitated our country 
for the past thirty years. It isa practical ques- 
tion which obviously could not be determined 
beforehand, but in addition to the experience 
of the British West Indies, in some of which 
emancipation was immediate and unconditional 
we now have that of the Sea ds which were 
deserted by the planters ab year since, a 
large proportion of the slaves being left behind 
destitute and unprovided for. In this district 
there are now 15,000 acres of cotton, corn and 
other provisions in an advanced and satisfacto- 
ry state of cultivation, or probably much of it 
by this time harvested. The labor has been ac- 
complished by freedmen, working cheerfully 
and thankfully for limited wages, under the di- 
rection of superintendents—many of whom vol- 
unteered as a labor of love, to oversee the plant- 
ing, cultivation and harvesting of the crops— 
and teachers of both sexes who have devoted 
themselves to the moral and intellectual train- 
ing of adults and children. The experiment of 
free labor, as thus tried, is eminently successful 
and proves conclusively that with wise provi- 
sion for kind and judicious care of the nation’s 
freedmen they will soon learn to labor effec- 
tively for their own support and to avail them- 
selves gladly of all the instruction which the 
humanity of the age can vouchsafe, to a race to 
which we owe a debt which years of Christian 
care and guardianship can scarcely repay. We 
commend to the reader a pamphlet by J. Miller 
McKim, of Philadelphia, published by Willis 
P. Hazard, 724 Chestnut street, detailing the 
result of his observations among the freedmen 
of South Carolina. If we mistake not it will 


deepen the interest in those who are alive to 
nn 
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this subject in all its relations, and may lead 
some who have the time and opportunity, to 
enter this new and interesting field of Chris- 
tian labor. 

ee : 

Drizp, on the 29th ult., in Preston Hollow, Alban 
Co., N. York, Margaret, wife of Samuel Coon, ogi 
sixty-five years, a member of Rensselaerville Monthly 
Meeting. Her last illness (paralysis of the brain) was 
of only forty-eight hours’ continuance, during which 
she spoke little, but gave ample evidence that her 
work was done, and well done. Her last utterance 
was, “all is peace.” Of a pleasant and cheerful dis- 
position, she was a loving wife, affectionate mother, 
a kind neighbor and faithful friend. She was dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, and weighty in 
her deportment while there, thus furnishing a wor- 
thy example to many whose privileges were greater, 
she having been a member of the Society of Friends 
less tham three years. 

——, on 10th mo., Ist, 1862, Estaer W., wife of 
Jonathan K. Bonham, in her 63d year, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
(Race street.) 

——, on the evening of the 11th of Fifth mo., 1862, 
at his residence in Horsham, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Arxinson Hueus, aged 74 years. He was a member 
or Horsham monthly meeting, and filled the station 
of elder from the year 1828 until his death. Be- 
loved and respected by those who knew him, his loss 
is deeply felt; especially by his young friends who 
have spent so many ‘ours pleasantly and profitabl 
at his fireside. At the ripe age of seventy-four, wi 
spiritual perceptions clear and strong, his intellec- 
tual faculties bright and active; without much 
wasting of the physical, our brother was called to 
the fuller fruition awaiting him. 

——, on the 14th of Ninth month, 1862, Hawwan 
BALLiInGer, aged nearly 81 years. She was a min- 
ister and member of Westfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Preble county, Ohio. 

462 __— 
“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 507.) 


Look well before your horse’s head, or you 
may fall into some of these open-mouthed cis- 
terns. The whole face of the hill is pierced 
with them. 

I see; but what are they for? Not to hold 
water certainly, for there is no way in which 
they could be filled. 

hey are wells or cisterns for grain. In them 
the farmers store their crops of all kinds after 
the grain is threshed and winnowed. These 
cisterns are cool, perfectly dry and tight. The 
top is hermetically sealed with plaster, and 
covered with a deep bed of earth, and thus they 
keep out rats, mice, and even ants, the latter by 
no means a contemptible enemy. 

I read lately, in a work of some pretension, 
that ants do not carry away wheat or barley. 
This was by way of comment on the word of the 
wise man, that the “ant gathereth her food in 
the harvest.”* What have you to say of the 
criticism ? 

* Prov. vi. 8. 
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That it is nonsense. Tell it to these farmers, 
and they will laugh in your face. Ants not pil- 
fer from the floor and granary! They are the 
greatest robbers in the land. Leave a bushel 
of wheat in the vicinity of one of their subter- 
ranean cities, and in a surprisingly short time 
the whole commonwealth will be summoned to 
plunder. A broad black column stretches from 
the wheat to their hole, and you are startled by 
the result. As if by magic, every grain seems 
to be accommodated with legs, and walks off in 
a hurry along the moving column. The farmers 
remorsely set fire to every ant city they find in 
the neighborhood of their threshing-floors. 

Are these Eastern granaries mentioned or 
alluded to in the Bible ? 

The custom is doubtless an ancient one, and 
it extended from this country through the Car- 
thaginians of North Africa into Spain. They 
seem to be alluded to by those ten men who said 
to Ishmael, “ Slay us not, for we have treasures 
in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, 
and of honey,* and thus they saved their lives 
from that treacherous Ishmaelite. These cis- 
terns not only preserve the grain and other 
stores deposited in them from insects and mice, 
but they are admirably adapted to conceal them 
from robbers. These ten men had doubtless 
thus hid their treasures to avoid being plun- 
dered in that time of utter lawlessness; and in 
a similar time I found people storing away grain 
in cisterns far out in the open country between 
Aleppo and Hamath, and they told me it was 
to hide it from the government tax-gatherers. 
It is quite dangerous to come upon a deserted 
site full of these open cisterns and wells, es- 
pecially at night, as I have often found. Fre- 
quently they are entirely concealed by the grass, 
and the path leads right among them. They 
must always be dug in ‘dry places; generally, 
as here, on the side of a sloping hill. They 
would not answer in a wet country, but in these 
dry climates, stores have been found quite fresh 
and sound many years after they were thus 
buried. The farmers also resort to various ex- 
pedients to keep the grain from injury. One 
0 most common is to mingle quicksilver 
with oil, or with the white of an egg, and rub itin 
well with the wheat. This will preserve it free 
from insects of all kinds. Joseph in Egypt 
must have understood how to preserve grain, at 
least for seven years; and I suppose that in 
ancient times, when cities and fortresses were 
liable to very long sieges, it was of the utmost 
importance to know the best methods of pre- 
serving their stores. Askelon is said to have 
been beseiged twenty-eight years, and of course 
the people must have had an immense amount of 
provisions laid up and well preserved. That 


















































































































































































































































the rich fool, who built greater store-houses and 
laid up provisions for many years. If there 
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had been no such store-houses in the land, and 
the custom of laying up grain for many years 
was unknown, the terms of the parable would 
have lacked verisimilitude.* 


this was common is implied in the parable of 


Are we to sup that these vast downs 


have really been formed by sand blown in from 
the sea-shore? All the way from Caesarea we 
have had them, and here they are three miles 
broad and several hundred feet high. 


Yes; and they continue, with only partial in- 


terruptions, far down the coast beyond Gaza 
towards Egypt. But, extensive as they are, 
they are all the work of the winds and waves, 
acting in the same manner through countless 
ages. The gradual encroachment of the sea is 
slowly wearing away this underlying rock, as 
we have seen in the strange cliffs along the 
shore, and the new-made sand is being driven 
farther and farther inland. If this process goes 
on long endugh, the entire plain will be buried 
under this slow-creeping desolation. There are 
many parts of the coast where this has actually 
been aceomplished, and the sea now lashes the 
perpendicular cliffs of the mountains, and along 
this valley of n are places where the sandy 
deluge has nearly to the foot of the 
hills, leaving only a narrow strip of fertile soil 
between them. These shifting banks greatly per- 
plex the brooks which cross the plain. They 
are not sufficiently powerful to keep their chan- 
nels open during summer, and hence they are 
often dammed up at the mouth, and form large 
marshes along the very margin of the sand. 
We shall encounter one of these a short dis- 
tance ahead of us. Strong permanent streams, 
like the ’Aujeh, maintain theirright of passage 
at all times, and have done so in all ages. The 
’Aujeh, in fact, effects an entire break in this 
line of sand-hills, but, south of Joppa, the weak- 
er and less permanent brooks are constantly shut 
up during summer, and when swollen by winter 
rains, flood the country, until they can force open 
a channel to the sea. 


The plain here has evidently been buried 


deep under this sand long ages ago, precisely as 
at Beirut, and here are the usual pine forests 
growing upon it. These are the finest speci- 
mens we have seen in Palestine, though every 
sandy ridge of Lebanon and Herman is clothed 


with them, and often of a much larger growth. 
They are not seen on the mountains of Pales- 
tine, because that peculiar sandy formation is 
not found there. This tree the Arabs call 
snubar, and in my opinion it is the Hebrew 
berosh, concerning which there is so much con- 
fusion in the various translations of the Bible. 
In the English it is generally rendered fir, but 
many modern critics think that it should be 
cypress. I, however, suppose that berosh is the 
generic name for the pine, of which there are 
several varieties on Lebanon. Cypress is rarely 
* Luke xii. 18, 19. 
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found there, but pine everywhere, and it is the 
tree used for beams and rafters. rsis the dis- 
tinctive name for the cedar, berosh for the pine. 

This tree bears a very large and compact cone, 
from which is obtained the nut of the market. 
This cone, when ripe, is gathered by the owners 
of the forests, and when thoroughly dried on the 
roof, or thrown for a few minutes into the fire, 
it separates into many compartments, from each 
of which drops a smooth white nut, in shape 
like the seed of the date. The Shell is very 
hard, and within it is the fruit, which is much 
used in making pillau and other preparations 
of rice, and also in various kinds of sweet- 
meats. In the Arabic Bible, the myrrh, which 
the Ishmaelites who bought Joseph, were car- 
rying into Egypt, is called snubar ; and if this 
is in truth the berosh of the Bible, scarcely any 
other tree is more frequently mentioned, and 
this would be in exact correspondence with its 
actual value. 

The variety of pine which we the 
north of Em Khalid, and in vb ta 
sparrows have made their nests, is d all 
over Lebanon, but it never s tall, and is 
but little used in building he arts; and 
the same is true of all other kinds in this coun- 
try, except the stone pine of this grove. 

There is your sand-perplexed brook, with its 
accompanying marsh, [ suppose ? 

Yes; it is called Nahr Falej—the Palsy 
River. On the shore near its mouth is Arsuf, 
and from it the river takes that name on many 
maps. 

What an extensive view this elevation com- 
mands! The precipice breaks sheer down to 
the sea, while to the east the country declines 
gently over many a mile of this sandy desert. 
Isaiah says that Sharon shall be a wilderness,* 
and the prediction has become a sad and im- 
pressive reality. And so these flocks of the 
Arabs fulfill that other prophecy, Sharon shall 
be a fold of flocks.| Why is Sharon always 
joined with Carmel ? 

Because, as we remarked when turning 
round the extreme end of it to Ceesarea, the 
broad vale which stretches southward to this 
distance and a great deal farther, does actually 
commence at the base of that mountain. This 
long plain seems always to have been celebrat- 
ed for its flocks and herds. David appointed 
one of his great officers—Shitrai, the Sharon- 
ite{—over the herds that fed in Sharon. 

By the way, we have skirted this plain for 
so many miles without meeting any of those 
roses about which Solomon sings so sweetly.§ 

There are wild roses enough in some parts, 
with their ever-accompanying thorny thickets ; 
and, if the Hebrew word khubbaizly may be 
interpreted by the Arabic khubbaizy Cashed, 


*Isaiah xxxiil. 9. $1 Chrou. xxvii, 29, 
f Isaiah Ixv. 10. ¢ Song ii. 1. 
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I have seey #housands of Solomon’s roses on 
Sharon, and certain kinds of mallows grow into 
a stout bush, and bear thousands of beautiful 
flowers. However, I will not contend for the 
identity of khubbaizly and khubbaizy, for that 
would exclude our favorite rose from the Bible 
altogether, a calamity which the critics 
determined to bring about at any rate, for some )_ 
of them maintain that the khubbaizly is the 
narcissus, others that it is the asphodel, and 
some translators call it lidy. 

But come, bid adieu to El Haram, and, for 
the present, to Sharon also, and slide down this 
steep declivity to the shore, along which our 
track lies all the way to Jaffa, a distance of 
three hours. You may go to sleep for the first 
two, for there is nothing to attract attention 
except the infinite quantity of shells, of which 
there are banks many miles long and several 
feet thick. A whole fleet might be loaded 
with them. 

[To be continued.] 


——___ + ~~en 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COLLEGE IN LIBERIA. 


The following is an extract from the twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Massachusetts Colo- 
nization Society, describing the condition and 
prospects of the Liberia College, which is now 
completed and ready for use. The officers and 
professors are intelligent colored men, some of 
whom have been highly educated in European 
Colleges, and all who feel an interest in the el- 
evation of this persecuted race will rejoice in 
the establishment of a Collegiate Institution 
under their exclusive control.—Eps. 


The plans and specifications for the buildings 
were drawn by L. Briggs, Jr., Esq., architect of 
Boston, under the direction of the trustees, in 
consultation with President Roberts, witha care- 
ful regard to economy, in view of th@ mses of 
the building, the nature of the climate, the 
probable necessity of future enlargem he 
main builing is seventy feet long by fo e 
feet wide, and three stdries in height, on a - 
dation of Liberia granite, and surrounded by a 
verandah, eight feet wide, on an iron frame, 
the posts of which are inserted into blocks of 
granite. It contains apartments for two mem- 
bers of the faculty and their families, who will 
reside in the building and have the immediate 
oversight of the students ; a dining-room suffi- 
cient for these families and the students; a 
room for the library and philosophical appara- 
tus : a hall to be used for a chapel, lecture-room, 
or any other purpose for which all the students 
need to be convened ; rooms for recitation and 
for study in classes ; dormitories for students, 
and the necessary offices, store-rooms, and other 


° 
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accommodations. The kitchefi¥is,a detached 
building, in easy communication with the din- 
ing-room. The eleven dormitories furnish all 
desirable accommodation for*twenty-two mem- 
bers of the regular college classes, which is as 
great. a number as can be expected for some 

They may, without discomfort, receive 
twice that number ; and when it becomes neces- 
sary, more dormitories may be added with little 


“Phe 3 

he Legislature of the Republic has done 
liberally. It has granted the site of twenty 
acres, on which the college stands, and where it 
must remain till removed by the concurring 
votes of its Trustees and the Legislature. It 
has granted, as an endowment, one thousand 
acres of land in each of the four counties, to be 
selected by the Trustees. It has appropriated 
six hundred dollars, to enable the professors to 
visit foreign institutions. It has given the col- 
lege a carefully revised charter, the result of 
the best thinking in Liberia, aided by able coun- 
sel in the United States, and satisfactory to both 
Boards of Trustees who are concerned in its 
management. And it appears ready to grant 
any other favors in its power which the best in- 
terests of the college may be found to require. 

The college has already an able President, 
the Hon. J. J. Roberts, under whose superin- 
tendence the buildings were erected. The fol- 
lowing appointments were made August 9, 1861, 
viz: Hon. J. J. Roberts, Professor of Juris- 
prudence and International Law. Rev. Alex- 
ander Crummell, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, and of the English Language 
and Literature. Rev. Edward W. Blyden, 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages 
and Literature. ; 

Till other arrangements are made, Prof. 
Crummell is to give instruction in Logic and 
Rhetoric, and in History ; Prof. Blyden in the 
Hebrew and French Languages; and the two, 
con) in Mathematics and Natural Philos- 








den removed his family into the 
pared for a professor’s residence in 
in college building, about the close of 
the year. 
Professor Crummell, being necessarily de- 
tained for a time in the United States, engaged 
in procuring books for the library. He is un- 
derstood to have procured about four thousand 
volumes, many of them very valuable and diffi- 
cult to be obtained. A list of these, with the 
donors, will probably appear, from the proper 
souree in due time; but it seems a duty now to 
mention the gift of about six hundred volumes 
by the corporation of Harvard College, through 
J. L. Sibley, Esq., librarian. 

A part of these books have been sent out, 
and have arrived. With them have been sent 
about seven hundred specimens for the cabinet 
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of mineralogy, gathered from most parts of the 
world between the Mississippi and the Ganges, 
and wanting only two or three specimens, which 
are already promised, for a complete elementary 
cabinet. A small but well-selected box of spe- 
cimens in conchology accompanied them. 





“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.’ 


BY WM. H. BURLEIGH, 


Oh, deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone; 
For sorrow, bitter though it be, 
Hath blessings all its own: 
From lips divine, like healing balm 
To hearts oppressed and torn, 
This heavenly consolation fell— 
“* Blessed are they who mourn!” 


As blossoms smitten by the rain 
Their sweetest odors yield— 
As where the plowshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field ; 
e hopes by sorrow crushed, 
ler faith succeeds ; 
, by trials furrowed, bears 
fruit of loving deeds. 


Who ne grned, hath never known 
What s grief reveals— 
The sympathies that humanize— 


The tenderness that heals— 
The power to look within the vail 
And learn the heavenly lore— 
The key-word to life’s mysteries, 

So dark to us before. 


How rich and sweet and full of strength 
Our human spirits are, 
Baptized into the sanctities 
Of suffering and of prayer ! 
Supernal wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said, 
“ Oh, blessed are the souls that mourn, 
They shall be comforted !” 


——- + em 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


One step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended 5 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick upon another, 

And.the highest wall is made ; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 


So the little coral-workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 
Have built those pretty islands, 

In the distant dark-blue ocean ; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man’s wisdom hath conceived, - 
By oft repeated efforts 

Have been patiently achieved. 


Then do not look disheartened 
O’er the work you have to do, 
And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through ; 
But just endeavor day by day 
Another point to gain, 
And soon the mountain which you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 
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‘* Rome was not builded in a day,” 
The ancient proverb teaches ; 

And Nature, by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches. 

Think not of far-off duties, 
But of duties which are near; 

And having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere. 

—Christian Register. 


———_—<0- —____ 


NOT DEATH. 


It is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road, 
And, ’mid the brotherhood on high, 
To be at home with God. 
It is not death to close 
The eyes long dimmed with tears, 
And wake, in glorious repose 
To spend eternal years. 
—_——_ +99. 


For the Children. 
THE ADOPTED BIRDS. 


“ Switch, switch,” went the sc the 
men, early in the morning, were the 


tall grass. Round the fie ey not 
minding the grasshoppers t in terror, or 
the meadow mice that scam in the thick- 


est grass. By-and-by the owner of the field 
came to them, when one of the men pointed to 
a little stick which he had stuck in the ground, 
and said with a laugh, ‘“‘ We cut all before us.” 

‘*¢ No harm, I hope.” 

“‘ Nothing of consequence. But see!” 

The gentleman went to the stick, and there 
found a poor meadow-lark, with her head cut 
off by the scythe! She was on her nest keep- 
ing her little young birds warm, and thus the 
scythe took her life. Faithful mother! 

The gentleman took up the nest, containing 
four very small, featherless birds. What to do 
with them he knew not. So he carried them 
home, and on his way recollected that near his 
house was a faithful old robin, which had made 
her nest in the cherry tree, and also that she 
had just begun to sit. 

On reaching the tree, there the robin was, 
to be sure, and he well knew that she must 
have her own way. So he watched her. Ina 
few hours she flew off to get her food. The 
moment she was out of sight the gentleman 
climbed up and took out the four little blue 
robin eggs, and put the four little larks in: their 
place. Again he took his place to watch. 

In a short time Mrs. Robin came flying back 
to her nest. She went straight to it, and was 
just going to hop into it, when she looked in. 
She raised her wings and stood in utter amaze- 
ment. A few moments ago she had left eggs, 
and now they were birds! She stood and looked, 
turning her head one way and then the other, 
and seeming to scan them very closely. After 
her amazement had gone past, she flew off, and 
in a few moments came back with the male 


robin. Then they both poised themselves, one 
on each side of the nest, and loéked in, most 
earnestly, with raised wings. Sure enough it 
was even so! They were birds, and not ! 
Then they began. to chatter, as if talking 
matter over, and explaining the state of thin 
How they looked and peered in, and talked! 
After a while they flew off in great haste. The 
gentleman feared it was now all over with the 
little orphans. But no! Ina very few min- 
utes they both returned, each bringing a worm, 
with which they began to feed them! They 
had adopted them, and from that hour they 
took care of them and raised them. 


From the Scientific American. 


HOW TO SOW POTATOES AND PRESERVE 
THEM FROM ROT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I 
enclose a receipt for keep- 
ing potatoes, which may 
be useful to farmers, &c., 
as the rot is exceedingly 
prevalent. I have tried 
it for four years, and it 
has proved a sovereign 
remedy, as I have not 
lost a bushel in that time 
after they were harvested, 
though in some cases they 
were half diseased when 
taken out of the ground. 

Dust over the floor of 
the bin with lime and 
then put in about six or 

or seven inches deep of potatoes and dust with 
lime as before. Put in six or seven inches more 
of potatoes, and lime again; repeating the oper- 
ation till all are stowed in that way. One bush- 
el of lime will do for forty bushels of potatoes, 
though more will not hurt them; 
rather improving the flavor than ot 

If you are disposed to insert t 
your paper, I think you will be doing 
lie a favor. R. T. Parso 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 
ICE HOUSES. 


Ice houses have become a necessity, not 
merely with the man of wealth, but to every 
farmer, as well as business man who owns the 
premises he occupies. The cost of construction, 
when built of wood and above ground, or 
when built under the ground, where the 
situation is suitable, is comparatively tri- 
fling. There is searcely a neighborhood where 
ice cannot be obtained, and in most neighbor- 
hoods can be had for the hauling. There are 
thousands of farmers having running water 
upon their premises, who could dam the stream 
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properly and make their own ice. This can be 
done with little expense. A pond one hundred 
feet in diameter would furnish ice for the largest 
house. It should not be over two feet in depth, 
but kept free from all nuisances and protected 
against disturbance by cattle. One ae 
over of five inches of ice, will give you five an 
thirty two-horse loads, which is as much as is 
generally required. 

Some time ago—perhaps a couple of years— 
we printed directions for making a good and 
cheap frame ice-house above ground, furnished 
by a gentleman whg had built one for himself 
after the plan, and found it to answer most sat- 
isfactorily. We have recently seen statements 
made by several writers in the agricultural press, 
of their success with frame houses. One of 
these states that he prefers a wooden house 
above ground, with twelve inches between tim- 
bers, and the spaces filled with pulverized char- 
coal or the cinders from railroad engines. 


CONCERNING ATMOSPHERES. 


Some people are so energetic and so much in 
earnest, that they diffuse about them an atmos- 
phere which is keenly felt by most men. And 
it often happens that you are very much affected 
by the moral influence of people, from almost 
all whose opinions you differ. And without sup- 
posing any special good fortune in the case of 
the reader, I may take for granted that you have 
kgown two or three persons whose presence you 
felt like a constant rebuke to anything mean or 
wrong in thought or deed, and like a constant 
stimulus to things good and worthy. You have 
known people, in the atmosphere of whose in- 
fluence the evil in your nature seemed cowed 
and abashed. It seemed to die out like a net- 
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acteristics which often, though not always, go 
with this moral characteristic. It is generally 
found in connection with a loud, manly voice, 
a burly figure, a very frank address. Not always, 
indeed ; there have been puny, shrinking, silent 
men, who mightily swayed their fellow-men, 
whether to evil or to . Butin the presence 
of the stronger physical nature, you feel some- 
thing tending to make — feel cheerful, hope- 
ful, energetic. I have known men who seemed 
always surrounded by a healthy, bracing atmos- 
phere. When with such, I defy you to feel 
down-hearted, or desponding, or slothful. They 

ut new energy, hopefulness and life into you. 
a, my reader, perhaps you have found it for 
yourself, that to gain the friendship of even 
one energetic, thoughtful, good man, may suffice 
to give a new and healthier tone to your whole 


about a book which affects your 
racter most, is not its views or ar- 
its atmosphere. And it is so also 

It is not what people expressly 


i ‘le sways you; itis the gen- 
eral influence breathes from all their life. 
A book may, for instance, set out sound relig- 
ious views ; but in such a hard, cold way, that 
the book will repel from religion. That is to 
say, the arguments may push one way, and the 
atmosphere the opposite way ;-and the atmos- 
phere will neutralize the arguments and some- 
thing more. And you will find people too, 
whose advices and counsels are good; who 
often counsel their children or their friends to 
duty, and to earnestness in religion ; but who 
neutralize and reverse the bearing of all these 
good counsels by the entire tone of their life. 
The words of some people say, Choose the good 
part, Give your soul to your Saviour, Ask for 


tle in frost ; that clear, brisk, healthy atmos-| the blessed Spirit’s guidance and influence day 


po seemed to kill it. 
c nm, after reading whose pages, or list- 


And you may have! by day; but their atmosphere says, Anything 


for money—for social standing—for spiteful- 


hose talk, you felt more kindly char- , ness—for general unpleasantness. You will find 


all your brethren in the helpless- | 


sinfulness of humanity. Of course, 

use a powerful influence, whether towards 

evil or good, aman must possess great force and 

earnestness of character. Ordinary mortals are 

like the chameleon, which takes something of 

the color of any strong-colored object it is placed 

near. They take their tone very much from the 

more energetic folks with whom they are placed 
in contact. 

I dare say you have known a man who power- 
fully influences for good the whole circle of men 
that surrounds him. Such a one must have a 
vast stock of vital and moral energy. Most 
nee 1 are like the electric eel, very much ex- 

austed after having given forth their influence. 


‘A few are like an electric battery, of resources 
so vast that it can be pouring out its energy 
without cease. There are certain physical char- 


various Pharisees nowadays who loudly ex- 
claim, ‘‘ God be merciful to me, a sinner ;” but 
woe betide you if you venture to hint to such 
that anything they can dois wrong! Let me 
say, that you may read and you may hear relig- 
ious instruction, which, without asserting any- 
thing expressly wrong, still deteriorates you. 
It lowers you ; you are the worse for it. There 
is an indefinable, but strongly felt lack of the 
Christian spirit about it. Its views are mainly 
right ; but somehow its atmosphere is wrong. 
I do not say this in any narrow spirit ; it is not 
against one party of religionists more than an- 
other that I should bring this charge. Per- 
haps the teaching which is soundest in doctrine, 
is sometimes the most useless, through its want 
of the true Christian life; or through merely 
giving you the metaphysics of Christianity, 
without any real bringing of the vital truths of 





, 
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Christianity home to the heart, and to the ac- 
tual case of those to whom they are told. 

Probably you have known people who were 
placed in a sphere where the atmosphere, moral 
and physical, was awfully depressing. They 
did their work poorly enough; and many 
blamed them severely. For myself, I was in- 
clined to wonder that they did so well. There 
are human beings set in a moral-atmosphere in 
which moral energy and alacrity could no 
exist than physical life in the choke-damp of 
the mine. Be thankful, my friend, if you are 
placed in a fairly healthful atmosphere. You 
are doing fairly in it; but ina different one, 
you might have pined and died. 

You are leading a quiet Christian life, free 
from great sin or shame. Well, be thankful; 
but do not be conceited ; above all, do not be 
uncharitable to those for whom the race and the 
warfare have been too much. 

I have said that it is the more ic of 
the race that diffuse a moral atm e 
ordinary members of the race feel i "en- 
ergetic give the tone; the ordinary take it. 
There are minds whose natur@js to give out; 
and minds whose nature is to take in. But 
most men have energy enough, if rightly di- 
rected, to affect the air somewhat ; and though 
the moral ingredient they yield may not be much 
in quantity, it may be able to supply just the 
precious ozone. Let us try to be like the sun- 
shiny member of the family, who has the ines- 
timable art to make all duty seem pleasant ; all 
self-denial and exertion, easy and desirable ; 
even disappointment not so blank and crushing ; 
who is like a bracing, crisp, frosty atmosphere 
throughout the home, without a suspicion of 
the element that chillsand pinches. You have 
known people within whose influence you felt 
cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to anything! 
Oh! for that blessed power, and for God’s grace 
to exercise it rightly! Ido not know a more 
enviable gift than the energy to sway others to 
good ; to diffuse around us an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, 
magnanimity. It is not a matter of great tal- 
ent ; not entirely a matter of great energy ; but 
rather of earnestness and honesty—and of that 
quiet, constant energy, which is like soft rain, 
gently penetrating the soil. It is rathera grace 
than a gift ; and we all know where all grace 
is to be had freely for the asking.— The Coun- 
try Parson. 


EFFECTS OF IN DUSTRY. 


All the performances ef human art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
the resistless force of perseverance. It is by 
this that the quarry becomes a palace, and that 
States become united by electric wires. If a 
man were to compare the single stroke of a 
pickaxe, or one impression with the spade, with 
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the general design and last result, he would be 
overwhelmed by the sense of thejg dispropor- 
tion; yet these petty operations, ey 
continued, in time surmount the greatest diffi- 
eulties, and mountains are leveled and oceans 
bounded by the slender force of human beings. 


— Scientific American. 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


The women of England are blessed with one 
pre-eminent advantage as regards exercise out 
of doors, which to us must be always wanting, 
and that is the character of their climate. Say 
as much as you will against the English climate, 
it could hardly be better for walking, and that 
is something, all must admit. There is nothing, 
comparatively, of: summer heat or winter cold, 
Eighty in the shade is reckoned a very warm 
day in ordinary seasons. You will remember 
such a day a good while. The nights are few 
in which a blanket is not required for comfort. 
As to winter, England can hardly lay claim to 
anything to which we should accord the name. 
Snow is a rarity, and seldom remains on the 
ground for two days together. The ice in the 
London parks is so thin at best, that the skaters 
are constantly breaking through, and being 
taken out half dead. Gardening operations are 
suspended only for a very short time, if at all. 
Cabbages are left in the garden through the 
winter, and taken as they are wanted. The 
crocus anemone, ranunculus and polyanthus, 
are out in all their beauty in January, and peas 
are up and potatoes are planted by the middle 
of February. Mud is but little known, because 
there are excellent gravel sidewalks all over 
England. What is there to prevent the wo- 
men of England from walking, then, if they 
want to, on almost any day from New Year’s to 
Christmas? Itis true they have gloomy clouds, 
and damp chilly winds, and rain in ab nce, 
but these are hardly allowed to s the 
way. Equipped from head to foot, Dg 
to the weather, they sally forth in all 


weathers, and in almost all circumstances: The 
young wife never shuts herself up at home, Hor 
stays away from church, as long as she is well 
enough to go abroad. 

A deeply interesting illustration of the good 
health of English women is the fact that deaths 
among young wives and mothers are, compara- 


tively, very infrequent. Such cases are far 
more numerous among ourselves. We remem- 
ber to have seen an English lady amazed and 
appalled in wandering over a New England 
cemetery, and reading on the headstones the 
many inscriptions which tell this exceedingly 
sad and mournful tale. To her it seemed as if 
some very fatal pestilence must have visited that 
particular locality. Yet it was simply the tale 
which all our places of burial tell, and to which 
no one among ps takes heed. An Englishman 
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who should have committed his third wife to 

the grave’@ forty years of age, would be re- 

garded with feelings pean to supersti- 

tion, and another woman would hesitate to as- 

sume the thrice vacant place. We knew one 

such case, and only one, in a period of fourteen 
ears. 

An English woman is a pedestrian almost 
from her birth, being taken out for an airing 
when she is scarcely a week old, passing several 
hours of every fine day out-of-doors, during the 
first year of her existence, and walking thous- 
ands of miles before she has numbered her 
teens. Would it not be strange if she had not 
a full form, and a rosy cheek, and a merry, 
laughing eye? An English girl who would not 
rejoice in a walk of four or five miles, would be 
thought a poor feeble thing. — Boston Review. 


HOME COMFORTS. 


Wealth is not essential to neatness. We have 
visited a large, showy house, in disorder from 
cellar to garret—nothing home-like, nothing in- 
viting ; and on the other hand we have seen a 
low, . cottage, whitewashed outside, and em- 


bowered with roses,a model of neatness and 
comfort inside, with its white window curtains, 
and every article of furniture handsomely ar- 
ranged. This was owing to the excellent house- 


wife. But while skill and labor within are so 
important in this great element of high civiliza- 
tion, namely, Home Comfort, the surroundings 
of the house under the care of the owner, should 
never, for a day, be forgotten. 
Remember—the highest mark of civilization 
is attention to domestic comforts, domestic hap- 
psness, and to elevating the condition and char- 
acter of the female members of the family. 


ITEMS. 


3 tion, ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins?” is 
partl ered by one of the papers in Birming- 
ham, nd. An old sewer in that city, just 
open repairs for the first time in many years, 
was fi to be paved with a deposit of millions of 

, compacted into a mass as hard as the slag from 
a blast-furnace. Every sewered town would proba- 
bly furnish a similar spectacle. 


Noumser or Worps tn actuat Use.—It is a curious 
thing that, with some 125,000 English words, people 
can get on with very few. D’Orsey, a philolo- 
gist of ability, records that a country clergyman in 
England told him that some of the laborers in his 
parish had not 360 words in their vocabulary. 
On the average, the children of persons with ordi- 
nary education do not use more than two hundred 
words until the age of ten. Max Muller says: “A 
well educated person in England, who has been at'a 
public school and at the University, who reads his 
Bible, Shakspeare, the Times, and all the books 
of Mudie’s library, (¢. e. nineteen-twentieths of all the 
books published in England,) seldom uses more than 
3,000 or 4,000 words in actual conversation. Accu- 
rate thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague 


a 


and general expressions, and wait till they find the 
word that exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger 
stock ; and eloquent speakers may rise to a com- 
mand of 10,000. Milton’s works are built up with 
8,000; and the Old Testament says all that it has to 
say with 5,642 words.” —Press, 


Scrence 1x Russta.—In St. Petersburg there is a 
building of vast dimensions, devoted to the use of 
the Academy of Sciences. This academy once en- 
joyed the labors of Euler, who constituted the whole 
of its mathematical department, and composed more 
be half the treatises in this branch of science, 

ch are contained in forty-six quarto volumes, 
published from 1727 to 1783. This academy was 
founded by Peter the Great, in 1725, and under the 
influence of foreign professors, it has acquired a Eu- 
ropean reputation. It has a library of more than 
one hundred thousand volumes, and an extensive 
collection of manuscripts, some of which are of great 
value. In the museum of natural history there is a 
skeleton of a remarkable mammoth, well preserved, 
onty a single foot being deficient. It is sixteen feet 
long, without including the tusks, and nine feet 
high. The skeleton of a common elephant by the 
side pears small in comparison. The mon- 
8 this frame belonged was found in Si- 
b , on the banks of a stream in latitude 
seventy degrees north.—Sci. Amer. 


A Reic.—An exchange paper gives an account of 
an old English watch, which was purchased of 
Joseph Story, Clerkenwell street, London, in 1676, 
by Benjamin Andrews, then about the first hardware 
merchant in Boston. It was given to the father of 
the present owner, for good behavior and attention 
to business, in his sixteenth year, on condition that 
he would never dispose of it. He died in 1803, and 
the present owner has had it in his possession ever 
since. The first time it was cleaned, there were 
but two watchmakers in Boston, and one of them 
was unwilling to take it in hand lest he should in- 
jure the fine work. The watch was then sent to Lon- 
don, where it remained a year, and was cleaned ata 
cost of $5. The original watch paper still remains 
in the case with the date of its purchase. This ven- 
erable ticker keeps as good time as ever, and seems 
lixely to hold good for a hundred years more. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr axp Meat.—There is not much shipping de- 
mand for Flour, and the only sales reported are 2 
a 300 barrels. Extra at $675a 7,and 100 barrels 
sour at $5 50. There is a steady home consumption 
demand at $6 25 a 6 50 for superfine; $6 75a 7 for 
extras, $7 25 up to $9 for extra family and fancy lots, 
according to quality. There is but little Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal here. Small sales of the former at $ 4 25. 
The latter is held at $5 25 for Pennsylvania, and $4 
Brandywine. ’ 

Graixn,—The offerings for Wheat are light, but the 
demand “has fallen off, and prices are 3c per bushel 
lower. Sales of 3 a 4000 bushels, at $1 50 per bushel for 
Southern red, afloat, and $1 45 for Pennsylvania do., 
1000 bushels red, in cars, sold at $1 43; white ranges 
from $155 to $175. There is a steady demand for 
Rye at 76 a 80c. Corn is rather quiet, but there is 
not much coming in. Small sales of yetlow at 75c. 
Oats are lower. Sales of 1000 bushels of Penn- 
sylvania at 43c., and 2500 bushels Delaware at 4lc. 
No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Sreps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$5 50a 5 81 per641lbs. New Timothy sells at $175 
a225per bushel. Flaxseed ranges from $220 to 


2 25. 
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